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and were as able to fly as the adult. They were undoubtedly raised in 
the near neighborhood. 

1 am aware of but one prior record in summer for the Prairie Horned 
Lark in the Washington region. Dr. C. W. Richmond has a record of 
a bird seen and heard on August 11, 1889. This bird was identified as 
this subspecies only on account of the date and the form praticola being 
the most probable one as a summer bird. — B. H. Swales, U. S. National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. 

The Greater Redpoll in Erie County, N. Y. — There appears to be 
no recorded instance of the capture of the Greater Redpoll (Acanthis 
Unaria rostrata) in the extreme western counties of the state. Eaton, 
however, reports that it has been seen on several occasions in the Geneva 
area by Mr. Otto McCreary ('Birds of New York,' Vol. 2). The form 
undoubtedly occurs with common Redpolls (Acanthis Unaria Unaria), 
whenever these birds visit us in numbers. However, it is not often possible 
to distinguish the larger subspecies with a glass on account of the rest- 
less nature of the individuals composing the flocks. 

Personally, I have been able to identify A. I. rostrata on but one occasion. 
On February 4, 1917, I located about two hundred and fifty Redpolls 
feeding on weed seeds in an open field in East Hamburg. I succeeded in 
approaching within a very few rods of the birds and recognized four in- 
dividuals as belonging to the larger form. The light was excellent at the 
time, and the flock remained long enough for me to separate the four by 
their larger size and darker coloration. A single Lapland Longspur (Cal- 
carius lapponicus lapponicus) was likewise feeding with the flock. 

Since that time, I confess that I have tried in vain to approach closely 
enough to Redpolls to identify the larger subspecies. Careful collecting 
in our flocks would undoubtedly reveal the presence of A. I. rostrata, 
and probably that of A. hornemanni exilipes also. I am convinced, however, 
that it is possible to distinguish the former in life, providing one can 
approach sufficiently close to the feeding birds for purposes of comparison. 
— Thomas L. Bourne, Hamburg, N. Y. 

Slate-colored Junco nesting at Hornell, N. Y. — On July 11, 1922, 
a nest of Junco (Junco hyemalis hyemalis) containing three eggs and one 
callow young, was reported to me. It was located at the foot of a hill- 
side near a tract of timber and was concealed under an overhanging 
clod of earth. On July 25, it was visited again but was empty, the young 
having left. 

This is my first record for the breeding of the Junco in Steuben Co., 
and as Eaton in his 'Birds of New York' gives no record for the country 
it seems worthy of record. — Julia Miller, Hornell, N. Y. 

Strange Feeding Habit of a House Sparrow.— On the evening of 
June 5, at 8:30 P. M., while passing the front of a brilliantly lit moving 
picture house on 9th Street Northwest, Washington, D. C, my attention 
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was attracted by some object fluttering in the air over the middle of the 
street. A casual glance towards it to assure myself whether it was a 
Cecropia or a Luna moth became an interested gaze when I discovered 
that it was neither but a House Sparrow, busily chasing a large Mayfly 
(Ephemeridae) which it eventually captured. It then flew back to the 
front of the theatre and after resting a few seconds on the arch over the 
doorway it flew underneath to its nest in the scrpllwork over the ticket- 
box where its noisy reception indicated the presence of a nearly full grown 
brood of young. To assure myself that the occurrence was not accidental 
and the result of the bird having been disturbed I watched its operations 
for some time and was amused to see the facility with which it picked 
off the moths and May-flies as they appeared either in proximity to the 
lights on either side of the facade ovei* the arch or within the radius of 
the lights below it. As the nearest grass-plots are fully two blocks from 
the nest and the streets offer but few opportunities to obtain food, the 
presence of the insects at the lights must indeed be providential, though 
it would be a far fetched theory to assume that the building of the nest 
in that particular situation was influenced thereby. 

I have not previously seen Sparrows feed under these conditions though 
I have many times observed Pigeons in Chicago flying and feeding in 
front of moving picture houses on State street and Michigan Avenue. — 
J. R. Malloch, U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 

Occurrence of the Prothonotary Warbler (Frotonotaria citrea) 
at Dyke, Virginia. — Dyke receives its name from the narrow embank- 
ment that extends out for hundreds of yards into the Potomac River. 
It has a Very narrow path down its entire middle, and this, for the most 
part, supports, upon either side, various trees and shrubs — with an under- 
growth of sedge and plants found in such situations. This is one of my 
favorite places for collecting, and while there on the 15th of July, 1922, with 
Marten Benson Rowe of Washington, I undertook to "squeak up" the 
birds in the neighborhood. Among the species that were deceived by the 
call were two Prothonotary Warblers — both males — and in unusually fine 
plumage — considering the time of year. They afforded me a shot when 
they were close together on the same twig, but proved to be a little too 
far off for a .22 cartridge loaded with No. 13 shot. A few down feathers 
floated by, but that was all, and the birds made off into the thick under- 
growth of the marsh close at hand. Forty years and more ago I collected 
this warbler in the swampy bayous around New Orleans. — R. W. Shupeldt, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Cerulean Warbler at Washington, D. C— On May 20, 1922, 
while with a party of the District of Columbia Audubon Society near 
Chevy Chase Lake, Maryland, about a mile and a half beyond the District 
limits, my attention was called to a bluish bird playing hide and seek in 
the leaves about twenty feet from the ground. Automatically raising my 



